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most votes in presidential election, aren't to get into power if Bolivia's
Army can prevent it*; so that 'U.S. tin supply is relatively secure, at
least as secure as Bolivian Army can make it'. Like Venezuela, whose
government derives from contracts with American oil corporations
'half its revenue and 90 per cent of its foreign exchange', as the New
York Times reported on May 26, 1950. Or, like Guatemala where,
according to the Reader s Digest^ the plantation activities of a single
American corporation, the United Fruit Company, provide thirty per
cent of the national budget, while United States purchases account for
91 per cent of the nation's exports.

At the other end of the scale are the great allies of the United States,
who keep on fighting a stiff uphill battle against their painful dependence
upon her wealth and power. About the greatest of them, James Reston,
the diplomatic correspondent of the New York Times, wrote from
Washington on February 26, 1950: 'As one official here put it, the
British for months now have been very much like the clown in the
circus whose full-dress suit looked fairly reliable but could be zipped
right off his body by stepping on a hidden string. "We have to be
careful in demanding that the British do this or do that", he said,
[lest] "we might just pull the string that would leave them naked
before the world".'

The United Nations and its specialized agencies are deeply committed
by their Charters to economic and social reform all over the world.
Yet all their mild reform suggestions that go against the American
business concept of'free enterprise' are being sidestepped and hindered,
and whenever necessary opposed and defeated, by Washington.

A typical example is the fate of the United Nations* basic obligation
to foster full employment. Washington signed and ratified the 1944
Philadelphia Declaration of the International Labour Organization,
reaffirming that 'the war against want requires to be carried on with
unrelenting vigour within each nation', and explicitly approving the
main aim of that battle, the promotion by every member nation of
'full employment*. Washington signed and ratified the United Nations
Charter, which also obliges member nations to aim at 'full employ-
ment'. Yet, instead of leading the way to international fulfilment of
these pledges, America became an example to those who tried to
bury them.

The United States actually went on record before the assembled
representatives of the world as having changed her mind about the
primary importance of jobs for all. 'Surrounded by delegates from
countries with Socialist or Communist planned economies', the New